ITS LIMITATIONS.

may with propriety be called the father of strategy. And
there can be little doubt that Hannibal had fully studied all
the features of the country he was about to invade, and made
himself familiar with its geographical and topographical out-
lines, so far as he was able to learn them. But strategy,
which is still nothing but the highest military expression of
the art of deceit, was in that day, as a rule, mere stratagem,
and we can scarcely assume that the Carthaginian general
was called on to look as closely into the strategic mapping of
the country as Bonaparte was both compelled and able to
do; nor indeed that his topographical engineers had found
time to reduce the country to a map so detailed. Som<* of
the cleverest of military critics seem to work on t he theory
that such and such a course was the proper one for a goud
strategist to take, and that therefore Hannibal did .so, for-

Placoutia and Hannibal'H Manuiuvn?.

getting that there was no strategy in Hannibal's entt <hxi*i*pt
that which came from his own intellectual cumeeptmurt, a ltd
that what we call strategy to-day is the science* which Alex-
ander and he were, to be sure, the first to put into prac-
tice, but which has since been developed by such *^iaiitH UH
Csesar, Gustavus, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, FrederickNapoleon, with a more perfect art, with the
